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Illinois Library Association Meet- 
ing—The date of the fall meeting of 
the I. L. A. has been changed to Sep- 
tember 26-28, at Peoria. The change 
was unfortunate, but necessary on ac- 
count of another and larger confer- 
ence being set for the dates originally 
decided upon. The program is shap- 
ing well, and the plans of the Presi- 
dent for a meeting which should be of 
the greatest interest are maturing 
rapidly. There has been such success 
at the meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association in having a course 
of lectures along some special line, 
that such a course will be a feature of 
this meeting. The Children’s librar- 
ians section will hold three meetings, 
of an hour and a half each, in which 
a course of talks on selection of chil- 
dren’s books and on story telling will 
be given under the direction of Miss 
Jessie VanCleve of the A. L. A. Book- 
list and Miss Moon, supervisor of 
work with the schools in Evanston. 
This is a chance for the many librar- 
ians in the state who work with chil- 
dren but have no special training for 
it, to get much necessary information 
in well-organized form. 

The Reference Section will present 
such topics as these: New types of 
reference libraries: How to advertise 
reference service: New books of 
value as reference material: New ideas 
in library equipment and_ supplies. 
The leader of this section is Dr. T. W. 
Koch of Northwestern University. 


The trustees section, under the 
leadership of Mr. Higgins of Savan- 
na, Illinois, will discuss the needs of 
public libraries in the matter of tax- 
ation and finance, and there will be an 
open forum at which trustees and 
citizens will suggest changes which 
will make the library of more value 
to the community. Other subjects 
will be Sunday opening of libraries, 
Trustees’ part in library success, con- 
trolling factors in selecting the librar- 
ian and in choosing books. 

One general session will be in 


charge of the Public Library section, 
Miss Pearl Field of the Chicago Pub- 
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lic Library in charge. This will be 
a session of special value to the li. 
brary assistant. Topics are “what the 
public should hear and see in a public 
library,” “The assistant’s opportuni- 
ties to serve her profession and the 
public,” “The assistant’s obligations 
and rights,” and a subject of great in- 
terest to head librarians, “How to 
make the Board meeting interesting,” 

As Peoria is a centrally located 
place there should be a good attend- 
ance. Library Boards are urged to 
send as many representatives from the 
library staff and board as possible. An 
attendance of 250 will make it pos- 
sible to obtain a special rate from the 
railroads. Details as to how this rate 
may be obtained will be announced 
later. 

The headquarters will be at the 
Jefferson Hotel, where reservations 
should be made as soon as possible. 
Rates for the conference are from 
$2.50 to $4.00 a day for single rooms 
with shower bath, $4.00 and $4.50 for 
double rooms with shower ; for rooms 
with tub bath, single, $3.00, $3.50 and 
$4.00; double, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00. 

Other hotels near at hand are the 
Niagara, Fey and Seneca Hotels, 
while the Mayer and New National 
are a little farther away. 

Heten A. BAGLEY, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


State Meeting Scholarships—Li- 
brarian’s throughout the state have re- 
ceived the letter sent out by the As § 
sociation President, concerning the 
State Meeting Scholarship. This is 
a big step in the development of the 
I. L. A. and many librarians will un- 
doubtedly wish to compete. 

The state association has several 
purposes in mind in offering these 
two scholarships. First, it wishes to 
publicly acknowledge good work done 
by librarians; second, it believes 2 
little friendly competition produces 4 
stimulating influence. 

The scholarships consist in the pay- 
ment of all expenses to the state meet- 
ing to be held in Peoria, September 
26-28. 
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They are to be awarded to the two 
librarians or assistants who through 
their own efforts have been able to 
make their libraries most efficient. 
Any librarian or library assistant in 
towns under 25,000 population may 
compete. 

Write to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for application blanks and fur- 
ther information. 

Sue OsMOTHERLY, Chairman. 
State Scholarship Committee. 

Address Public Library, Wilmette, 

Illinois. 


Montague Branch Library—The 
Rockford Public Library celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary on the occas- 
ion of the dedication of its new Mon- 
tague branch building on May 24th. 

The Library was organized June 
17, 1872, and opened for circulation 
of books on February 1, 1873, in 
three small rooms on the second floor 
of the Wallach block. In 1876 it was 
moved to the second floor of the Post 


Office block where it remained until 
1903 when it entered its new $70,000 
building, the gift of Andrew Carne- 


gie. Its first branch was opened in 
1904 and two others in 1916. 

The building dedicated is the fourth 
branch and is the first building owned 
by the Library. It was erected at a 
cost of $25,000 through a bond issue 
voted tast year. The furniture and 
equipment make the total cost about 
$35,000. 

Many persons visited the building 
and admired its appointments and 
about three hundred assembled for the 
program in the library rooms which 
were seated for the occasion. 

President H. S. Whipple presided 
and presented the building to the City 
which was accepted by Mayor Hall- 
strom in a short address. 

The rest of the program was de- 
voted especially to the observance of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the library. The Librarian 
gave a brief history of the growth of 
the Library from its beginning in 
1872 to the present system with its 
central library, four branches, deposit 
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stations, and school libraries. 

Reminiscences of early days of the 
Library and the first library board 
were given by Mrs. E. S. Gregory 
and Mr. J. V. Riley. Mr. Riley paid 
a beautiful tribute to Mr. William 
Rowland the first librarian. 

Brief remarks of greeting and ap- 
preciation were made by Mr. C. P. 
Connolly and Mr. E. E. Lewis, fol- 
lowed by the address of Judge Welsh 
on the “Function of the Public Li- 
brary”. 

The branch was opened to the pub- 
lic on May 31st with thirty-seven hun- 
dred books on the shelves. 

Miss Josephine Cooper, formerly 
assistant librarian at Jacksonville, is 
branch librarian. 


“Tf I Were a Librarian.” 


“T would never let a year go by 
without sending a formal invitation to 
all the members of the City or Town 
Council, Board of Aldermen, or City 
Commission, as the case may be, ask- 
ing them to visit and inspect the li- 
brary, and meet the trustees and the 
staff. These men cannot pass intelli- 
gently upon library appropriations 
without first hand knowledge of how 
the library operates, or might increase 
its operations with a larger appropri- 
ation. If some did not accept the first 
invitation, I would repeat it until they 
came to the library.” 

“Whenever a new official is installed 
in the city or town government, I 
would call upon him personally to con- 
gratulate him upon his appointment or 
election, and urge him to make free 
use of the library. When new books 
were received on subjects likely to be 
of interest to any of these officials, I 
would either visit or telephone him 
and ask if he would not like to see the 
book. Too often officials are ignorant 
of what the library does and how it 
operates, and because of such ignor- 
ance, fail to see that it is supported 
adequately. Such a situation is the 
fault of the librarian, not of the busy 
official,” says ALDERMAN B . 


Gaylord Triangle, June 1923. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US*. 


[By NELLIn PARHAM, Librarian Bloomington Public Library.] 


Some time in 1917 most librarians 
read Mr. William Trotter’s “The In- 
stincts of the Herd in Peace and 
War.” It was 1923 before one Li- 
brarian, chronically “catching up” 
with her reading, got around to it. By 
that time there was a revised and en- 
larged edition which carried the com- 
forting assurance that she was get- 
ting Mr. Trotter’s mature judgment, 
probably Mr. Trotter at his best. She 
liked the book, it explained her to her- 
self. You will remember how posi- 
tive and far-reaching the author’s 
statements are. Our actions, thoughts, 
morals, ethics and philosophy are all 
settled for us through our sensitive- 
ness to the voice of the class to which 
we belong. A voice so potent that it 
can make us submit to poverty, bow 
to tyranny and sink without complaint 
under starvation. A voice that can 


endow us with energy, courage and 


endurance and as easily take them 
away. The Librarian had suspected 
that she was not an absolutely free 
agent but had not dreamed that con- 
ditions were quite so serious as pic- 
tured. She often talked with the 
authors whom she was supposed to 
be reading and this seemed an oppor- 
tunity to question an authority. “Mr. 
Trotter.” said she, “am I to under- 
stand that I am so ‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined’ by a force outside myself 
that I have no voice in my own af- 
fairs—if so, just how did this come 
about?” “As to your having any 
voice in your own affairs,” answered 
Mr. Trotter, “You have practically 
none. Not being a leader, you prob- 
ably skipped my chapter on Leaders. 
That answers the second part of your 
question. We are all alike. Inter- 
ested in some common cause, we place 
ourselves under the guidance of a few 
strong and expert personalities who 
outline our policies and-direct our ac- 
tions. They do the thinking and the 
planning. The great majority are 


carrying out instructions.” “I sys. 
pect,” said the Librarian, “that if one 
belonged to a very small group—any 
one member would serve as a fair 
representative—that is, wouldn’t they 
all possess about the same virtues, and 
if there were any shortcomings?” “] 
see,’ said Mr. Trotter, “you are won- 
dering if a self-judgment would be 
just? In the main, it would. Ajj 
bankers look about alike to the man 
who wants to borrow money.” “You 
had some special class in mind?” 
queried the author. “Yes,” said the 
reader, “I have been asked to look 
about and see how the world regards 
Librarians.” “Librarians,” echoed Mr. 
Trotter—“Well, well, I shouldn’t say 
that they were a bad class at all. | 
should say they were a very good 
class.” Thus encouraged, the Librar- 
ian set forth to see what the rest of 
the world thought of the class to 
which she belonged. 

This seemed a simple thing, but de- 
spite the encouraging words of Wil 
liam Trotter, there were a few lions 
in the way. No end of time was spent 
in mulling over the question as to 
whether or not we are seen at all. 
There was the ever-intruding picture 
of the Librarian as he sees himself. 
There was the haunting thought that 
this is a psychological question, for 
which one should have abundant 
data; finally, the tragic fear that as 
individuals we had ceased to exist al- 
together. Once past the lions, there 
were some pleasant fields. There 
has been criticism, not always con- 
structive, but there have been words 
of appreciation, even of praise. 

Writers outside our ranks credit 
us with belonging to an ancient and 
honored calling. With them 1876 is 
not a significant date. They accord 
us an ancestry reaching back to at 
least 1600 B. C. when Amil-anu, a 
librarian of Babylonia, kept neatly ar- 
ranged in closets the clay tablets en- 


* Paper read before the American Library Association, Hot Springs, May, 1923. 
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trusted to his care. From that day, 
we have never been wholly forgotten. 

The briefest backward glance will 
give us some idea of our heritage. In 
those earlier times, scholarship seems 
to have been the one essential of Li- 
prarianship. Callimachus at the Alex- 
andrian Library was a poet and gram- 
marian. Pope Nicholas V, founder 
of the Vatican Library, one of the 
most learned men of his time, had in 
his youth, been a cataloguer at the 
Library of San Marco. Gabriel 
Naude, famous for his knowledge of 
books, had served as Librarian in 
more than one library and in more 
than one land. Magliabecchi, of the 
Laurentian library, who set us such 
a shocking example in dress, wearing 
his clothes until they fell from him, 
was possessed of so marvelous a 
memory that it is said he could give 
page and paragraph for everything 
that he had read in some 30,000 or 
40,000 volumes. 


The Librarians of the twenty or 


more public libraries in Rome in the 
4th century were distinguished schol- 


ars. When the darkness of the Mid- 
dle Ages settled over Europe, the Li- 
brarian’s duty was to guard in cloister 
and cell the remnants of the great li- 
braries of the past. 


Coming into England, we find her 
early librarians not faring so well at 
the hands of their chroniclers. For 
more than 150 years Librarians at the 
Bodleian are said to have had no 
other policy than the rather comfor- 
table one of letting things slide. Gifts 
were stored away in closets, purchases 
were discouraged, readers regarded as 
a nuisance. An especially popular 
book loaned with the suggestion to 
the borrower that the longer he kept 
it the better, for while it was in the 
library, the librarian would be per- 
petually plagued by calls for it. There 
was the assistant in the British mu- 
seum, who on account of ill health, 
applied for the position of head Li- 
brarian, as it would give him less to 
do. There was Richard Porson, a 
great scholar but faulty librarian, and 
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Mr. J. C. Cochrane, first librarian of 
the London Library, hailed by Car- 
lyle as their greatest acquisition, but 
of whose reign Mrs. Carlyle said “Li- 
brary too bad for anything, officials 
mortal drunk or worse—overtaken 
with incurable idiocy, not a book one 
could touch in the Library without 
getting oneself filthy.” “Poor old 
Cochrane,” adds Carlyle, “the only 
real bibliographer in England.” John 
Morley evidently thought there were 
more desirable callings for a man of 
letters than Librarianship. In his life 
of Gladstone, he says that Matthew 
Arnold asked for a recommendation 
for the very prosaic position of Li- 
brarian of the House of Commons, 
a petition which fortunately Glad- 
stone never granted. 


In fiction, the English librarian oc- 
casionally appears as a quiet scholar- 
ly individual, living in his books but 
for the most part the picture has been 
rather a sorry one. Where in all liter- 
ature is there a more unlovely crea- 
ture than Miss Milton, the librarian 
in Mr. Walpole’s latest book. Repul- 
sive in person, slovenly in dress, de- 
testable in character. He does have 
her lose her job, one that in passing, 
she sees as the “softest, idlest, easiest 
job in the world.” Let us hope that 
in her passing all of her kind in fact 
and in fiction have made their last ap- 
pearance. Of course, there is another 
side to this. There are Panizzi and 
Dr. Garnet and the Bodleian is now 
said to be the most usable library in 
Europe. 


Our own history is briefer and bet- 
ter known. Early in 1600 a handful 
of books from across the sea, and we 
have a University Library. In 1731, 
Benjamin Franklin is walking the 
Streets in Philadelphia in the interests 
of a subscription library. In 1800 a 
national library is founded. A little 
later in New York, a tax is voted for 
Public Libraries. Boston shows the 
world what a Public Library can be. 
In 1876, a national association of Li- 
brarians meets in Philadelphia. More 
laws, more subscription libraries be- 
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come free public libraries. Andrew 
Carnegie appears, and today we are 
as much a matter of course as though 
we had always existed. We are carry- 
ing on too, a great many of the old 
world traditions. 

If scholarship is no longer our dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, we still 
have the grace to feel that it is the 
thing most desirable and the most 
needed. In its judgment of us, it is 
the one thing in which the public has 
been most generous, giving us credit 
often far beyond our just deserts. Are 
we not still asked if we have read all 
the books in the library? 

The chief difference, supposedly, 
between the old order and the new is 
that we no longer hoard our books. 
Our success in seeing that they reach 
the people is so marked, especially at 
the time of the annual inventory, that 
we long again for chains. 


And yet we do hoard. No Ptolo- 
mey, no Assyrian king, no monk of 
the Middle Ages, could have clung 
more tenaciously to his treasures than 
do we today to the hundreds of medi- 
ocre, useless, time-disproven books 
that fill our basements. We hold on 
to them hoping that somewhere among 
them a first folio is hidden. Recently 
there is coming a protest from out- 
side. Readers of everything but fic- 
tion and what we call pure literature. 
look first of all at the date on the title 
page. In science, philosophy and the 
useful arts, time has certainly made 
ancient good uncouth. 


Not long ago, we heard the head 
of the Department of History at the 
Chicago University say that within 
the next 40 years practically all of 
history will be rewritten. The shovel 
and the spade have made worthless 
many volumes. That our interest 
from now on will not be so much in 
the things that have happened, as in 
the reasons for their happening. 

From quite another quarter, we read 
that “there is no more disheartening 
thing than to see an intelligent work- 
ingman wasting his time in a Library, 
poring over mediocre books whose 
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theories and so-called facts have lo 
been disproven.” The writer says thy 
for his part he would like to see qj 
worthless things in a Library sold tp 
the old paper man and then the Lj. 
brarians of the country could poin 
to their empty shelves as the proof 
of the need of an increased appropria- 
tion for books. 

Some time someone must have re. 
marked that the Librarian’s job is an 
easy one. Regularly we see it quoted 
in library journals. It is usually at. 
tributed to a city official. It begins 
back in volume one or two of the Li- § 
brary Journal where some one of thos 
oft-quoted early librarians has said, 
“The City Fathers seem to think we 
have nothing to do and are perform- 
ing the work well.” If City Fathers 
are of the same opinion still, we are 
to some extent responsible. The fact 
that we are officially busy but 12 hours 
a day, from 9 A. M. until 9 P.M 
gives us an opportunity to get a good 
deal of our work done unseen by oth- 
ers. It is easy to slip into the library 
a little before eight in the morning and 
get an uninterrupted hour’s work 
done, and just as easy at night to take 
enough home to keep us occupied until 
midnight. It is in this way that we 
become possessed of that elegant lei- 
sure that marks our job as easy. 


When John Fiske became connected 
with Harvard University Library he 
says that any number of people asked 
him what a Librarian found to do with § 
his time, or congratulated him upon 
having so much leisure for study ot 
work of a literary sort. 


Today no one asks what a Librarian 
finds to do. The world has become 
too altruistic. They see that we are 
occupied. There are a thousand and 
one trifling things that serve as pick- 
up work. We are dictionaries, pro- 
nouncing and spelling words, maps 
locating streets and buildings and 
shortest routes to same, telephone di- 
rectories, furnishing the names of mi- 
nor members of firms not included in 
the published list. We recommend 
people for all sorts of work from wall 
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cleaning to the writing of local his- 
tory. We draft letters to public bod- 
ies, write letters for those who have 
hands that are unsteady, translate 
French and German letters, reckon 
interest on small amounts loaned, care- 
fully recommend books for people we 
have never seen, read manuscripts 
and recommend publishers. 


There has been such a reticence up- 
on the part of the Public about men- 
tioning our good points that we were 
reduced to the necessity of using a 
questionnaire. We sent this to only two 
librarians—both women, well known 
to this association. Our letter read 
something like this “We are trying to 
give a true account of ourselves as 
others see us. An abundance of ma- 
terial can be found upon our failings. 


_ You have given years of devoted work 


to your community. Have you any 
proof that it is appreciated? Speak 
especially of your outside work.” The 
first librarian wrote. “Librarians are 


not supposed to fill a very large place 


in the world. I am no exception to 
the rule but here are a few of the 
things that I have been asked to do 
and have tried to do outside of my Li- 
brary: Joined the church of my choice, 
have served as trustee for three years, 
taught a S. S. class, served on the 
Y. W. C. A. committee and helped 
with the missionary programs. Was 
discovered wearing a D. A. R. pin, 
have acted as secretary for the local 
chapter for two years, been chairman 
of their program committee and made 
the tercenternary address in 1920. 
Spoke at a Parent Teacher’s associa- 
tion and at the Rotary club since 
which time I have spoken before most 
of the clubs in town and their name is 
legion. Am often asked to go out of 
town to make addresses but do not go 
oiten, find it interferes with my work. 
The second wrote the following things 
encourage me to believe that I am 
known. Spoke kindly to a ragged 
child and was made Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Day Nur- 
sery and Social Settlement association, 
dropped a dime in the Salvation army 
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kettle at Christmas time and was in- 
vited to their next meeting of their 
Board and have since been confiden- 
tial adviser to the local captain. They 
must have known me as I made my 
contribution. 


Said I believed in the Community 
chest idea and was made Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee of the 
United Welfare Campaign. Casually 
remarked that as long as the Volstead 
act was a law I believed in obeying 
it, have since been asked to join the 
W. C. T. U. and have been made pre- 
cinct chairman of our precinct, I get 
out the dry vote and of course I talk 
before clubs. But if you want ma- 
terial of this sort you should have 
written to some of the men who head 
our large libraries. They have more 
leisure than we and can do more in the 
lines of civic work, they can belong 
to more clubs, make more and better 
speeches, travel much farther afield 
and carry the gospel of sweetness and 
light to much larger audiences. They 
are the ones who are really seen and 
appreciated by the world.” 


Library trustees and the public in 
general have been more than generous 
in recognizing our efforts to introduce 
business methods into our work. Li- 
brarianship is said to be under the in- 
fluence of the planet Saturn which 
presides over all occupations in which 
money is obtained with difficulty. 
Trustees knowing this, hesitate to ask 
for adequate appropriations. Compro- 
mises are made, a little is added to the 
budget and the Librarian is trusted to 
make one dollar do the work of three. 
We honestly believe in strict economy 
in municipal affairs and are glad to do 
our best. Our reward is two-fold. 
We gain the gratitude of our trustees 
and incidentally an excellent training 
in our own financial affairs. We find 
ourselves able to live well on small 
salaries, laying aside something for 
a rainy day. The constant calls on us 
for generous contributions to all phi- 
lanthropic causes show that our thrift 
is being recognized by people quite 
outside the circle of our employers 
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and friends. Nor is that all. Who 
is there among us who is not listed 
among the sellers of stock and bonds, 
who so poor that he has not found 
waiting at the office door the agent 
with stocks for sale and have we not 
all at some time had a few dollars 
saved up that has gone for what brok- 
ers call “Blue Sky”. 


That we are asked to give of our 
means and of our time toward the 
making of our communities better and 
happier places in which to live, is a 
recognition not to be lightly prized, 
nor is it a recognition that should be 
taken in a personal way, but as a trib- 
ute to the institution we serve. 


To her votaries the Church is not 
a thing of wood or stone, nor yet a 
thing of rite and creed, but a great 
spiritual force in the life of the world. 
Nor is a library a mere collection of 
books, but a living thing that makes 
itself felt in many ways, even upon 
the lives of people who never enter 
its doors nor take a book from its 
shelves. To be its servant has been 
our glory and honor. This is probably 
what Mr. Trotter was thinking of 
when he said that he thought that 
librarians belonged to a very good 
class. 


There is the flattering tribute of the 
Library Trustee—Trustees come and 
Trustees go, but the majority of Li- 
brarians go on forever and how amic- 
ably we live together in spite of differ- 
ences of opinion. The Trustees stands 
between the Librarian and the City 
Government, gives the Librarian a 
practically free hand in library affairs 
and generally is a loyal personal friend. 
In the matter of gifts, the Librarian 
has much to his credit. Mr. Carne- 
gie’s millions came as an appreciation 
of the man who opened his library and 
became Librarian to a group of work- 
ing boys. All over this country there 
are libraries that have been enriched 
by donations that have come as an ap- 
preciation of some individual Librar- 
ian. There are written tributes to 
certain classes among us, most honor- 
able mention is made of the Librarians 
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of our Universities and of the Librar. 
ian who stands at the head of our 
National Library, and there is a very 
interesting tribute to Cataloguers that 
dates back to the time of James Rus. 
sell Lowell. Mr. Lowell had been 
asked to make an address at the dedj- 
cation of a library. Libraries were 
quite all right but what impressed Mr, 
Lowell most favorably were the cata- 
logues. “Cataloging”, says Mr. Low- 
ell, “has, thanks in a great measure to 
American Librarians, become a science. 
Catalogs save the reader a vast deal 
of time and trouble by supplying him 
for nothing with one of the results 
of thorough scholarship, the knowing 
where to look for what he wants.” 
The conferring of medals seems to be 
open to question, but some little trib- 
ute, like a memorial window, for in- 
stance, to a man long dead would seem 
a safe way of showing appreciation. 

As to criticism, it is interesting to 
note that from year to year it is about 
the same, which might argue that 
there is some ground for it. It is also 
interesting to note that the things 
which outsiders see as our faults are, 
for the most part, the things that as 
virtues we have striven to acquire. A 
hint that we may have overdone the 
business. These are in brief the 
things that the public do not like: Ou 
system of abbreviations, cheerless 
buildings, either not being posted on 
new books or not daring to buy with- 
out official approval, buying books 
that we feel people should read, rather 
than the books they wish to read,” a 
narrow prejudice against fiction. 
“Too little bookishness and too much 
business.” 

As ancient and time worn as these 
criticisms are, since we are held re 
sponsible for them and they can be 
easily corrected it may be well to give 
them a fleeting glance. 

If there ever was a good reason fot 
the very peculiar abbreviations adopt 
ed by us there seems no good reason 
why they should have found their way 
into small libraries. For the last 40 
years weary assistants on one side of 
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the loan desk have explained to puz- 
zied patrons on the opposite side of 
the desk that Fe. stands for Febru- 
ary. The new International still uses 
Feb. for February and our popularity 
would be increased with our patrons 
if we followed the accepted standard 
in these things. 

As to cheerless buildings, many of 
them could be made more attractive 
with very little expense. We have 
always had the happiest recollection 
of one library because upon entering, 
through a door left alluringly open we 
caught sight of a lovely colored print. 
We remember another reading room 
so repellantly ugly that it was not sur- 
prising to find it empty. 

One morning as we came into our 
library there stood on the newel post 
a globe holding some goldfish, a new 
thing. There was the dark wood of 
the post, the glint of the gold and sil- 
ver fish, the reflection of a spray of 
green sea weed that floated on the sur- 
face of the water, altogether it was 
a lovely study in color, a delight to 
look upon. 


Not having “ordered” the gold fish, 
not even knowing that they were to 
be bought we failed to mention the 
pleasure they had given us. In fact 
we maintained a sort of studied aloof- 
ness. When we were asked how we 
liked them we pretended that we had 
never liked goldfish and considered 
them quite out of place in a library. 
Every time we came in through that 
door however there was the same 
thrill of pleasure at the lovely study 
in color. 


In time we were asked if we had 
seen the polliwog. We had not. 
Without referring the question to us 
in any way a polliwog had been in- 
troduced into the gold fish bowl. Give 
assistants an inch and there is no tell- 
ing how many ells they will take. 


We do not propose to give in de- 
tail the history of the evolution from 
wog-dom to frog-dom but we can 
truthfully say that it created a very 
lively interest among our patrons. 
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There was great interest when the 
first legs, which happened to be the 
hind legs came, there was a period 
of anxious waiting for a second pair 
of legs which finally came. These 
happened to be the fore-legs. Finally 
there sat upon a piece of cork in the 
bowl a tiny little animal slowly losing 
its tail, The town had seen the tri- 
umph of the frog. We had done our 
mite toward silencing Mr. Bryan. 

We read over and over of the 
charm of the book shop. We read 
little of the charm of the public li- 
brary. Perhaps we should look about 
a bit. If a fine print, a beautiful 
piece of pottery or even a bowl of 
gold fish will add to the attractive- 
ness of our surroundings we would 
do well to quiet those critics who call 
our shops “Cold and cheerless.” 


We have always imagined that the 
seven reading ages of man went some- 
thing like this, The Mother Goose 
age, the fairy-tale age, the poetry age, 
the novel or story age. the life and 
letters age, the history age and the 
philosophy age. These ages may 
overlap, we may revert. There may 
be many people who will never get 
beyond the novel age. Why worry. 
Has there not been among us enough 
pother about the circulation of non- 
fiction—that after it we should write 
o-b-s. We all know that there is no 
special virtue in a book because it is 
a volume of non-fiction. We all know 
that we ourselves can read a dozen 
novels in the same length of time that 
we give to one book written by Wil- 
liam Trotter yet within the last six 
months we heard a Librarian say, in 
the presence of her whole staff, and 
there was not a dissenting word, “We 
none of us read fiction, we don’t like 
it.” Her library was serving a popu- 
lation of 40,000. Of course maybe 
none of that staff had ever read or 
ever will read a novel; but in order 
to give the patrons the feeling that 
they were not under condemnation, 
they really should have one person at 
the loan desk who occasionally read 
a novel. 
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We have all been guilty of letting 
the purchase of a book go by, that 
we knew was going to be needed and 
we have all waited for the approval 
of the Book list. We have been told 
that it was to our credit, not to buy 
too hastily, maybe, but from the stand- 
point of those ouside that is another 
one of our virtues that has been a 
little too marked. As to censorship 
the question has been so ably dealt 
with in recent issues of the Library 
Journal that it would need no further 
mention were it not that many a blow 
must yet be struck in the name of 
freedom. We do not wish to mini- 
mize in the sligiiecst degree the ef- 
forts made to improve the taste of 
the reading public but while there is 
so much question as to “what is 
truth, what is beauty and what is ex- 
cellence in literature” it behooves us 
to tread softly and speak low. There 
are those among us who feel that if 
all of our sins of omission and com- 
mission were heaped together they 
would be as nothing compared to the 
sins we have committed in the name 
of Paternalism. We truly wish to 
guard the young, while the young 
quite confident in their ability to look 
after themselves have read and for- 
gotten the very books we are censor- 
ing. A prominent newspaper man 
tells this story concerning the reading 
of his very charming daughter. He 
had been careful about her reading 
and wishing himself to read a book 
that he could not recommend to her 
was taking it surreptitiously. Daugh- 
ter unexpectedly dropped into the Li- 
brary and Father was discovered. 
Her remark he said relieved him of 
what had been rather a burdensome 
responsibility. “Oh” said she “You 
are reading that, are you Father, I 
read it two years ago in school and 
some way I didn’t think you would 
care for it.” 


When Mr. Tigert told us Monday 
night of the interest all U. S. Com- 
missioners of Education have taken 
in books and libraries, it reminded us 
of a story told by Mr. Adlai E. Stev- 
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enson, one time Vice-President of the 
United States who was a long time 
member of our Library Board. This 
story illustrates the catholicity of 
taste of even United States education 
commissioners. Mr. Stevenson was 
on a train bound for Cailfornia. On 
the same train with him were a south- 
ern Senator, a well known Chicago 
Judge and Mr. W. T. Harris, then 
Commissioner of Education. Tp 
while away the journey they bought 
a book, divided it into as many parts 
as there were days in the journey, 
and each day after luncheon one mem- 
ber read aloud. Said Mr. Stevenson 
“We would have been forever dis- 
graced had any Librarian caught us, 
for we had bought ‘The Life of Jesse 
James.’” Long years after, Mr. 
Stevenson was attending an impres- 
sive service in St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
he had not supposed there was a soul 
in the throng who knew him, but as 
he was passing out of the building 
someone touched him on the shoulder 
and said, “Did you ever read the life 
of Jesse James”—it was Mr. Harris. 


We are not asking that Librarians 
fill their libraries with copies of the 
Life of Jesse James, but we are hop- 
ing that the day is coming when the 
public will feel that we have some- 
thing of the same confidence in them 
that we have in ourselves. 


The complaint of too little book- 
ishness and too much business comes 
from the old time reader who wants 
to find in the Librarian a kindred soul 
with whom he can talk over his favor- 
ites. 

There certainly is a new spirit in 
our work—we “Recruit for Librar- 
ianship,” we advertise, we strike the 
cymbal and beat the drum, we adopt 
as our slogan “A dollar per capita,” 
in all of this, there are some who fol- 
low afar off. Librarianship has never 
been a business to them—they love to 
talk about books, they didn’t have to 
be recruited and all the recruiting they 
ever do will not overcrowd the pro- 
fession, they advertise because they 
must, but its under the lash. Each 
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morning they repeat “Count that day 
lost whose low descending sun views 
from thy hand no advertising done” 
and if at night they have again failed, 
they reach for Mr. Chesterton and 
read his consoling words, “It would 
only be a person of very limited in- 
telligence who would be influenced by 
advertising.” They cherish a vague 
notion that if they could have suffi- 
cient books that none need go away 
disappointed, that advertising would 
not be a necessity—they realize that 
money is needed for books, and 
brains, but the slogan “A dollar per 
capita” has a sinister sound. They 
have such a horror of commercialism 
that they would rather walk hand in 
hand with my Lady Poverty to the 
end of their days, than that we should 
appear to the world to make the dol- 
lar the dominate note in our work. We 
have some sympathy with the con- 
servatives. 

A pretty fair survey of the liter- 
ature of Librarianship of today shows 
that we are losing our individuality, 
we are sinking ourselves in our librar- 
ies. Our professional books are all 
on method, our journals are much the 
same. We are even greeted as repre- 
sentatives of the library we serve. 
Twenty years ago there was an article 
in the “Bookman” on “Librarians” 
illustrated if you please, but in gen- 
eral literature there has not been an- 
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other like it since. It is this lack of 
personal mention that causes one to 
fear that as individuals we no longer 
exist. We leave this thought with our 
readers. 


In closing we wish to pass on a bit 
of advice that we did not follow. 
Finding that there was not much writ- 
ten about librarians we asked Mr. 
Trotter what we should say about “As 
Others See Us.” Said he “Put down 
just what the Public expects of you 
and your paper will be written.” Were 
we all to go home and count all of 
the leniency shown to our short-com- 
ings, all of the kindliness and friend- 
liness shown us; all of the thanks that 
come to us for the things done in the 
line of our daily work, the consider- 
ation for the little knowledge that we 
have of the world of letters, all of the 
opportunities for usefulness to which 
we are expected to measure up I am 
sure that we would all feel like an old 
colored servant we once knew in Ala- 
bama who said “When I heah white 
folks tellin’ how good I am, I feel 
like I ought to go into my closet and 
shut to the doah an get down on my 
knees and pray the good Lawd to 
make me just half as good as they 
think I am.” 


Collectively we have made a good 
record. There is much of opportun- 
ity ahead. 





HOW WE GET A COUNTY LIBRARY IN NEW JERSEY. 


[By SaRaAH ASKEw, Librarian, New Jersey Public Library Commission.] 


We have gotten into a habit of 
speaking of County Libraries as if 
they were an overnight growth. I 
would say that the best way to get a 
county library was to begin work 
about fifteen years before you expect- 
ed to get it by cultivating a desire for 
reading among the boys and girls so 
they will demand books when they are 
grown up. When you develop a love 
of books and a knowledge of their 
value you may be sure that the time 
will come when the people will ask for 


books and demand that some way be 
devised for books to be circulated and 
a library is the answer. You can’t be- 
gin with the library—that’s a means 
to the end. I advise starting fifteen 
years beforehand to train up a gener- 
ation of book users and book lovers 
because it’s mighty hard to make an 
adult want a thing the value of which 
he has not known as a child. 

We have tried many ways to bring 
home to the people in our State the 
value of books. We gave in many of 
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our rural schools tests to demonstrate 
that without books other than text 
books children could not be trained in 
comprehension and that money was 
being wasted in consequence as educa- 
tion meant training in comprehension. 
We would place fifty books in the 
eighth grade of a school without a 
library and without supplementary 
reading. We carefully selected these 
books so that they would be interest- 
ing and so there would be some to suit 
every taste, but such books as would 
be read in the eighth grade of schools 
in towns with good public libraries. 
Then we would ask the boys and girls 
to write a letter, or a composition, or 
to give a talk about some one of these 
books within two weeks. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, ninety-five 
percent or more of them cannot do 
this intelligently. We then give them 


seventh grade books when we gener- 
ally get a third of the pupils who can 
write or talk intelligently of the books. 
Usually we have to give sixth grade 


books, fifth grade books and some- 
times even fourth grade books before 
we can get all of the children to write 
or talk of the books. We then invite 
the parents to a meeting and put a 
chart up for them showing normal 
comprehension and the comprehension 
of their children which is two years or 
more below the average. We point 
out the money they have wasted in 
these years. We try to show them by 
illustration that facts are not what 
count in education but comprehension. 
In this our Department of Public In- 
struction is helping us as they are be- 
ginning to make promotions on tests 
of ability and comprehension rather 
than an examination in facts. We try 
to show the parents what an ability to 
comprehend the printed page will 
mean to these boys and girls in after 
years. We try to show them that it 
means money in their pockets, better 
government, more happiness. Then 
we ask them what they are going to do 
about this lack in their schools. In al- 
most every instance they try to pro- 
vide books by various means and that 
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eventually means libraries and_ then 
county libraries. 

We do not stop however with sim- 
ply the school survey. We try to 
bring home to the parents what books 
mean in the home life of the child and 
then we try in every way to show what 
books can mean to adults. To do this 
we have gotten women to embroider 
shirt waists and fronts of dresses at 
meetings ostentatiously using books 
for instructions and for patterns. We 
have gotten them to use books in pre- 
paring church suppers. We have got- 
ten some women to use a book when 
canning and then we exhibit the book 
with her prize and her cans of fruit 
and vegetables. We have gotten peo- 
ple to read out loud from books at 
meetings. We have gotten some man 
to use books in fruit growing, dairy- 
ing or market gardening, and _ then 
have used his work as an exhibit to 
show the money saving value of books. 
We have had people to carry beguil- 
ing books to grange meetings, picnics, 
school meetings, church meetings, talk 
of them incidentally and leave them 
lying around. Whenever a question 
of public interest has come up we 
have brought in some book on that 
question and used some striking para- 
graph from it. We have held exhibits 
of books on every possible occasion. 
We have left them often lying around 
in other exhibits to which they are re- 
lated—a book or two on automobiles 
in a machinery exhibit, a book or two 
on potatoes in potato exhibits, a radio f 
book near a radio machine. Some 
jolly good novels in a rest room. We 
have gotten talks on books on the pro 
gram of every kind of meeting. 

Our county library law came from 
such a school survey and such a cai 
paign to spread the appreciation of the 
necessity of books. It came from the 
demand of Burlington County fo 
some efficient and economical way 0! 
supplying books to the small towns 
and rural communities after a demot- 
stration had been made as to what the 
lack of books meant. The districts 
tried buying books for each school. 
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That was wasteful and cost more than 
they could afford. Then there was no 
one with training to aid the children 
or buy the books. The state worker 
could make infrequent visits and the 
supply of new books was not adequate. 
Books for adults were supplied 
through state traveling libraries and 
the people bought a few. Ina number 
of cases little villages tried to support 
libraries and reading-rooms. These 
did good work as far as they could 
but there was not sufficient money and 
we kept them alive by simply main 
force. None of these things seemed 
to solve the problem. Traveling li- 
braries had to be boxed up and sent 
back. The demand was far greater 
than the supply. The collection was 
not large enough to give much of a 
choice. More frequent visits of an ex- 
pert were needed. The little town li- 
braries had a struggle for life. After 
study we found the county library was 
the solution. Counties were enthusi- 
astic over the idea and a number of 
influential people of the several county 
organizations asked us to find out how 
the law was operating elsewhere and 
so work out the best way to operate 
a county library in New Jersey. The 
law was enacted and the first county 
voted by 76 per cent majority to tax 
itself to support a county library; 
which meant a station in every com- 
munity, constant exchange of books, 
books in every school, and a trained 
librarian to visit each village, district 
and school. Someone said that New 
Jersey wasn’t a rural state. We have 
five counties that have only one town 
over 1500 inhabitants and the next to 
largest county in area which has more 
than six hundred square miles has only 
thirteen thousand inhabitants outside 
of its one “big town” of three thou- 
sand inhabitants. We now have four 
county libraries in operation. 


How did we get these libraries? I’ll 


try to tell you. First of course these 
were the counties in which we had 
been trying to demonstrate the value 
of books for years back. As a mat- 
ter of fact a committee in one of these 
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counties demanded from us why we 
hadn’t thought of the county library 
before as we knew how much they 
needed books and wanted them. 


The question is submitted to the 
voters in our state. Some have said it 
is easier to get a library if it is not 
necessary to submit it to the vote of 
the people. Perhaps it is but if you 
once get it by the vote of the people 
you have it forever. The people want 
it. They have been educated to it and 
three fourths of your problems are 
solved. The movement for a County 
Library is usually started by getting 
some one County organization or in- 
terested group of people so enthusias- 
tic that it will take the iniatiative, ap- 
point a small committee to formulate 
plans, and send out invitations to other 
county organizations and associations 
to co-operate in securing a County Li- 
brary. 

As we vote on the County Library 
in our state so we have to campaign. 
In campaigning our general outline is 
as follows: Get as many County Or- 
ganizations and Associations interested 
as possible. Form a County Commit- 
tee upon which each organization and 
association is represented. In addi- 
tion, interview and interest as soon as 
possible, the political leaders of both 
parties, Republican and Democratic, 
and both the women’s and men’s di- 
visions. This will insure their co-op- 
eration and will insure the movement 
being non-partizan and _ non-political 
and that neither party will use the li- 
brary as a football. If possible, have 
a representative from each party up- 
on your committee, but do not have 
one without the other. Have on your 
County Committee a representative of 
both the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic faith; this will prevent much 
feeling. Visit the civic and social wel- 
fare leaders in your county and solicit 
their co-operation. To omit any an- 
tagonizes ; to have many people inter- 
ested insures success, with a minimum 
amount of work. Be sure to get the 
newspaper men of your county inter- 
ested and have them represented on 
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your committee. In this work and 
interviews we have found that the less 
prominence given to the State repre- 
sentative the better. If some influen- 
tial county person can go to these 
people accompanied by the state 
worker merely to provide facts when 
he or she is asked for them the effect 
is much better as it appears a matter 
of county demand rather than a move- 
ment started by the state. The initia- 
tive must come from within the 
county. It may not be best to have 
the same county person interview 
everyone. In each instance the per- 
son should be selected who is most 
likely to carry weight. 

While we have found it best for the 
state to drop out of sight as far as 
publicity is concerned and have the 
entire movement a county movement, 
fostered by county people, and pro- 
moted by them, a state worker will 
have to be behind the scenes to see 
that articles do get in the newspapers, 
that difficulties are smoothed out, that 
misunderstandings are prevented, that 
everyone does the job he has promised 
to do, to keep interest at the right 
point. If we can make the local peo- 
ple seem to be urging us and insisting 
on going ahead it speeds them up more 
than if we seem to be doing the urg- 
ing. 

Under this big Committee have a 
smaller working committee. The help- 
ing teachers and the secretaries of the 
county organizations make a good 
nucleus for a working committee, as 
they know the county and are con- 
stantly traveling through it. 


When the election is in November 
have appointed by some County Or- 
ganization or Organizations before 
the summer a small committee which 
the first of September can get to work 
and form the large committee and plan 
for the active county campaign. Have 
the matter of a County Library 
brought before as many meetings of 
county organizations as possible in the 
spring so that they will be ready for 
the fall campaign, but do not begin a 
regular campaign before the middle of 
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September. If you begin the cam- 
paign too early, the interest dies out 
and cannot be revived and constitu- 
tional objectors have time to think up 
objections—and spread them. 

The purpose of the preliminary 
work is to get the idea introduced, get 
a select few thoroughly and intensely 
interested and familiar with the meth- 
ods of operation and cost of the li- 
brary. We have found an actual bud- 
get worked out to the last detail most 
effective in interesting county leaders, 
They want facts and the more explicit 
you can make the facts the better. In 
the fall the enthusiasm of the many 
can be aroused and the cost in round 
numbers for the whole thing can be 
explained to the people at large. Af- 
ter the idea had been “put over”—that 
is after a desire for books and for 
County Library service has been cul- 
tivated—it is not difficult to make the 
people see how small the total cost 
really is. 

Early in the autumn the initial com- 
mittee should call upon each member 
of the governing board of the county 
and explain carefully the county Ii- 
brary, what it means, what it costs, 
and what responsibility it will be to 
the county governing board. Their 
interest and acquiescence in the cam- 
paign should be secured. It will 
greatly aid not only the campaign but 
the future efficiency of the library. 

The initial committee should then 
call together the large committee. 

During the last month before elec- 
tion after the large committee is 
formed the county library should be 
presented at every meeting or confer- 
ence at which it is possible to get a 
hearing. We do not advise calling 
meetings to discuss the library,you are 
apt to get a very small audience, but 
there are many meetings where a 
hearing can be secured. We have had 
the library on programs of Women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers meetings, 
granges, Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions 
Clubs, American Legions, Business 
and Professional Women, debating s0- 
cieties, forums, political meetings and 
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many others. An effort should be 
made before each presentation to 
learn the questions which have come 
up in regard to the library in that vi- 
cinity and have the speaker take these 
up in an affirmative way in the course 
of the talk. Care should be taken not 
to raise questions or cause dispute but 
always to present the matter positively 
and as if sure that the people only 
want to hear about it to uphold it. 

Complete information should be put 
in the hands of every newspaper edi- 
tor, they should have copies of all cir- 
culars and these should be given to 
the editors by some one with influence 
with that particular man or newspa- 
per. 
The following plan of final cam- 
paign has been found effective, and it 
entails but little work for any one in- 
dividual: The week before election 
have each organization send out a let- 
ter signed by the members of that or- 
ganization who are on the county li- 
brary committee enclosing a circular 
explaining the plan of the County Li- 
brary, to each member of their or- 
ganization. The letter urges the indi- 
vidual receiving it to vote for a county 
library and to work for other votes. 
This will reach more than two-thirds 
of the people in the County with little 
trouble to anyone person. If some 
receive more than one letter it will 
make no difference. The letter head 
upon which the letter is multigraphed 
(not printed) bears the name of the 
large committee. These names are 
vouchers for the County Library plan 
and give the people confidence. 


Get each minister to preach a li- 
brary sermon. Get the moving picture 
houses to run slides in favor of the 
County Library. Get each political 
speaker, no matter what the political 
faith, to speak for the County Li- 
brary. At every meeting of any local 
branch of a county or local organiza- 
tion there should be a simple, strong 
presentation of the County Library 
plan. 

Run daily stories in the county 
newspapers. The Library Commis- 
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sion can furnish these stories, which 
may be changed to give the general 
story its local interest. The personnel 
of the large committee makes an ex- 
cellent story, which can be localized. 
All this is easy to accomplish when 
every organization is represented on 
the committee, as each member looks 
after the work in the organization he 
or she represents. 


During this week before election 
have each school take up the County 
Library as a project, and have each 
child in the high school and the upper 
grades of the grammar school write 
an essay on the subject. The day be- 
fore election have each pupil take 
home to the parents a concise, appeal- 
ing dodger giving facts. The children 
will often carry the day with the 
father and mother. 


By having every organization inter- 
ested and working this plan of cam- 
paign is easy, no one has to work 
hard, and everyone is reached in a 
way that appeals to them. 


The principal organizations in most 
counties are the County Council of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, the 
American Legion, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, the 
Grange, the Board of Agriculture, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Church 
Federation. In addition some coun- 
ties have County Welfare Associa- 
tions, Anti-Tuberculosis Leagues. 
Civic Associations, Horticultural So- 
cieties, Boy Scouts, etc. The interest 
of all these associations should be 
aroused and their aid solicited. 


Some of the County people who 
work very effectually on the sub- 
committee are the Helping Teachers, 
the Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Secretaries of the Y. W. C. A., 


the County Superintendents of 
Schools, the Public Health nurses, the 
Farm Demonstrators, the Home Eco- 
nomics Demonstrators, the Boys and 
Girls Club Leaders. Every county 
has other good workers who have the 
welfare of the county at heart and 
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who will be glad to boost the County 
Library. 

In addition, it is well to have the 
local librarians, ministers, school 
principals, secretaries of local associa- 
tions, members of womens’ clubs, and 
community workers of all kinds in- 
terested and taking part in the cam- 
paign. 

After interviewing the heads of 
county organizations, and planning 
work with the committees, the greater 
work of those starting the movement 
is done, as each organization will 
bring its members into line, and the 
more they think it is up to them to 
see it through the harder they work. 
The great thing is to get the idea over 
first, arouse interest, get the desire 
for service implanted, give the facts 
as to what a county library means in 
a straight forward convincing way, 
and get the campaign well planned. 

Having done all this, the weather, 
and the fates being propitious we 


stand a mighty good chance of getting 
the county library by a majority vote. 
Even when the fates are against you 
sometime people will win for you. 

In the county that voted for it last 
year it seemed that everything in the 
world was against the library vote 
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carrying. It is a great agricultural 
county and the farmers had failed to 
market their products. They had put 
signs up in the fields that said “if you 
want these potatoes you may have 
them if you dig them.” Many of them 
could not pay off their last year’s bills 
for fertilizers. It is also a sea shore 
county and the shore resorts had 
failed, the worst year in the history 
of the county. Several long bridges 
were down and had to be recon- 
structed at great cost. There was 
a bitter political fight on and the 
newspapers were engaged in this. The 
political leaders said it should not be 
voted on that year as it would fail, 
This was all put before the County 
Board of Agriculture which was 
going to take the initiative and they 
said nevertheless we will try it, we 
need books now worse than ever. We 
told them not to try it if there was 
a single dissenting vote in the execu- 
tive board and there was not a single 
dissenting vote. They tried it and 
won out by a large majority. The 
county library ran ahead of the guber- 
natorial and senatorial election in in- 
terest and even ahead of the $40, 
000,000 bond issue which was also 
before them. 





NEW A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS. 


Seventeen new publications have 
been issued by the American Library 
Association since January 1, 1923. 
They range in size from a broadside 
to a 400-page book. There are tools 
for the librarian himself and for the 
library as an institution, and there is 
material for distribution by the li- 
brary to the general public. 

In subject matter the publications 
illustrate the Association’s activities 
and represent fairly well the range 
of library service. There are a pam- 
phlet and leaflet on school libraries, a 
book dealing with hospital libraries, 
a poster for use especially in factor- 
ies, a pamphlet on library training, 
one on county library campaigns, one 
on library commissions, one on 


branches and one on library printing. 
There are two long and very care- 
fully prepared bibliographies for use 
as buying lists and as guides to stv- 
dents and there are several short 
reading lists. 

As every librarian knows, the pub 
lication business of the A. L. A. 8 
conducted not for profit but in the in- 
terest of libraries. This work has the 
supervision of an Editorial Committee 
and the Executive Board. The Ed 
torial Committee consists of Hiller C 
Wellman of Springfield, Mass., chair- 
man; Josephine Adams Rathbone of 
Pratt Institute; and Messrs. M. S$. 
Dudgeon of Milwaukee, Carl B. Ro 
den of Chicago and Joseph L. Wheel 
er of Youngstown. 
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These are the official publications 
of your profession. They have been 
prepared by your colleagues, fre- 
quently at the specific and urgent re- 
quest of your representatives, the 
Editorial Committee. Every librarian 
owes it to himself, to his profession 
and to his professional Association to 
know these publications, to use those 
which he finds authoritative and use- 
ful, to promote a wide distribution of 
the co-operatively printed reading lists 
and other similar material, and to 
criticize frankly any publications 
which do not measure up to his own 
standards. 


The list of new publications fol- 
lows: 


BOOK SELECTION, 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-1921. 1923. Cloth, 
$4. Over 4,000 annotated titles. Con- 
tains list of new editions and a chil- 
dren’s list more basic and general 
than in earlier editions. Subject in- 
dex and author and title index. 


Books for tired eyes. Compiled by Char- 
lotte Matson. 1923. 40p. 35c. Lists 
about 700 books in 12 point or larger 
print, for adults and children. 

New guide to reference books. 
G. Mudge. 7923. Cloth, $3; inter- 
leaved, $3.50. A full index shows 
where to find in the various refer- 
ence books many topics of general 
interest to which there is ordinarily 
no clue, Indispensable as a _ text 
book in reference study courses. 
Based on the third edition of Kroe- 
ger’s Guide to the Study and use of 
reference books, as revised by Miss 
Mudge. 


Isadore 


BRANCH LIBRARIES. 


Branch ltibraries. Linda A. Eastman. 
Rev. 1923. Single copy, 25c; 25 or 
more copies, 10c each. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


Graded list of stories to tell or read 
aloud. Harriet E. Hassler and Car- 
rie E. Scott, Rev. 1923. Single copy, 
35¢e; 10-100 copies, 20c each; 100 or 
more, 15c each. Useful to parents, 
teachers and librarians. Includes a 
list on children’s literature, one for 
the story-teller, outlines for cycles 
of stories, and gives fifteen books for 
each grade with annotation, pub- 
lisher and price. The inexperienced 
will find this a helpful list. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES. 


Material and plans for a county library 
campaign. Compiled by Forrest B. 
Spaulding. 1923. 47p. mimeo- 
graphed. Single copy, $1; 2 copies, 
$1.25; 3 or more, 50c each. Sug- 
gested new stories, editorials, fea- 
ture stories, interviews, and advice 
about publicity. Each article mimeo- 
graphed on a _ separate perforated 
page ready to tear out, fill in the 
blanks with local names and send to 
the newspaper. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES. 

The hospital library. Edith Kathleen 
Jones, ed. 1923. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.25. Includes chapters on hospital 
library service and a list of over two 
thousand books and magazines to 
meet the needs of hospital patients 
and nurses. The lists will be useful 
in any library. 


LIBRARY COMMISSIONS. 
Commissions, state aid and state agen. 
cies. Asa Wynkoop. Rev. 1923. 


Single copy, 25c; 25 or more copies, 
10¢ each. 


LIBRARY PRINTING. 
Library printing. F. K. Walter. Rev. 
1923. Single copy, 25c; 25 or more 
copies, 10c each. 


LIBRARY TRAINING. 


Training for librarianship. Mary W 
Plummer, Rev. by F. K. Walter. 
1923. (Manual of library economy, 
No. 13). Single copy, 25c; 25 or 
more copies, 10c each. 


PERIODICALS. 


Periodicals for the small library. Frank 
K. Walter. New edition ready in 
1923. Probable price, 35c. 


POSTER. 

Harvey Dunn poster. Size 20 x 30 inches. 
Printed in colors. Single copy, 50c; 
3 copies, $1.25; 5, $1.75; 10, $3.25; 
25, $7; 100, $26; 500, $120; 1,000, 
$230. Postage extra on orders of 5 
copies or more. Captions read: 
above drawing, “Develop the power 
that is within you”; below, “Get 
ahead. Books are free at your pub- 
lic library.” To be used outside the 
library, in factories, shops, public 
places and meetings. 


READING LISTS. 

Gifts for children’s book shelves. Com- 
piled by a committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section of the A. 
L. A. Rev. 1923. 100 copies, $2; 

Com- 


250, $4; 500, $7, 1,000, $12. 











piled at the request of the Library 

Commission of the Boy Scouts of 

America. A 16-page leaflet listing 

110 titles, with annotations. Useful 

as a buying list for parents through- 

out the year. 

Popular books in science. Compiled by 
the Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences. 1923. 20p. Single copy, 20c 
(in stamps); 10 copies, $1; 100, $6; 
1,000, $45. One hundred titles, an- 
notated. An excellent list for high 
school and college students or any 
reader interested in science. Also 
an excellent buying list for the small 
library. 

SALARIES. 

What is an adequate beginning library 

salary? 1923. Broadside. 12 copies, 

25c (in stamps); 50, 50c; 150, $1; 

1,000, $6. This is the resolution on 

minimum salaries adopted by the 

A. L. A. Council December, 1922, 

printed for the use of library com- 

missions and libraries. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

School library service. Anne T. Eaton. 
1923. (Library handbook) 44p. Sin- 
gle copy, 35c (in stamps); 10 copies, 

25c each; 100, 15¢ each. 
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discussion of school library rooms 
and equipment, the staff, the school 
library in action, the work of a school 
library, appropriations and organiza- 
tions, and bibliography. 

The school library. 1923. 4p. illustrated. 
30 copies, $1; 100, $3; 1,000, $20. 
For distribution broadcast among all 
whose support and interest is needed 
for the establishment and growth of 
school libraries. 

CARL H. MILAM, 
Secretary. 

(bound) 

14—May 1888-Oct. 1888. 

15—Nov. 1888-Apr. 1889. 

16—May 1889-Oct. 1889. 

Vol. 17—Nov. 1889-Apr. 1890. 
Vol. 18—May 1890-Oct. 1890. 

Harper’s (bound) 

Vol. 76—Dec. 1887-May 1888. 

Vol. 77—June 1888-Nov. 1888. 

Vol. 78—Dec. 1888-May 1889. 

Vol. 79—June 1889-Nov. 1889. 

Vol. 80—Dec. 1889-May 1890. 

Vol. 81—June 1890-Nov. 1890. 


Miss Mary Broughton will be glad to 
give to any one who will pay transpor- 
tation the above bound magazines. Ad- 
dress, 253 Keystone Avenue, River For- 
Phone R. F. 2296. 


Century 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 








A number of certificates have re- 
cently been granted to readers of the 
State Reading Courses instituted by 
the Library Extension Division. 
There has now been time for the first 
group of persevering readers to bring 
to completion the courses they have 
chosen. 

It is interesting to note the change 
which has taken place in the propor- 
tion of readers pursuing the various 
courses. At first the preponderance 
of interest was with psychoanalysis, 
which caught curiosity as something 
new and strange. Of the number who 
registered for this course in the be- 
ginning, enough did see it through to 
leave it still in the lead as to number 
of certificates issued. However, the 
certificates now being granted are 
nearly all for other subjects. Within 
the past two months one person has 
finished the required reading for 
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psychoanalysis; two persons have 
finished The Development of the Eng- 
lish Novel; three, Appreciation of 
Art; four, Child Study and Training. 
Eight are well on the way toward 
completing the reading for the course 
in Interior Decoration, which, with 
the exception of the novel course, 
covers the greatest number of pages. 
Several who have finished one course 
have at once taken up another. 

It is a source of satisfaction to feel 
that one has reached a set goal in 
reading as well as in any other en- 
deavor. Well directed systematic 
reading broadens one’s vision as well 
as his information and adds a zest 
and interest that are lacking in 
merely desultory reading. 

Those who through these courses 
or by any other plan have read a defi- 
nite group of books are to be con- 
gratulated. 
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PERSONALS. 


Miss Kathryne Coleman for a num- 
ber of years librarian of the LaSalle 
Public Library has resigned and will 
go to California for a rest. She is 
succeeded by Miss Katherine McDon- 
old who has been assistant in the Li- 
brary. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Donlon of Utica, 
N. Y., has accepted the position of 
children’s librarian in The Jackson- 
ville Public Library. Miss Donlon 


has just completed the Library Course 


of Simmons College and has also had 
experience in the Utica Public Li- 
brary. 

Miss Josephine Cooper has resigned 
from the Jacksonville Public Library 
to take a position as librarian of a new 
branch of the Public Library at Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Miss Josephine Jandell, for many 
years librarian of the DeKalb Normal 
School has resigned her position, the 
resignation to take effect August 24th. 





GIFTS. 


Glen Ellyn.—A community birth- 
day party at the Glen Ellyn Free Li- 
brary netted the library $365. After 
a program of music and _ historical 
sketches, Mrs. Ford J. Allen, treas- 
urer of the “Friends of the Library” 
made the presentation and Mrs. R. B. 
Treadway in behalf of the Library 


Board accepted the gift. 

Odell—Mr. John McWilliams, 
formerly a prominent citizen of Odell 
who +3 now living at Pasadena, Calif., 
has given $500 to the Public Library 
with the promise of duplicating this 
gift each year. The money is to be 
spent in the purchase of books. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Argo.—The library has recently 
.eceived $155, the proceeds of a bene- 
fit dance, to be used for new books 
and rebinding of old volumes. 


Augusta.—The Aaron Weinberg 
building has been leased for the pub- 
‘lic library. These new quarters will 
afford much more room for the li- 
brary. 

Bloomington.—A radio set has 
been installed in the art room of the 
second floor, of the public library, 
_ concerts are given for the pub- 
ic. 

Carlinville—The Womans’ Club 
has been conducting a library cam- 
paign with the view of acquiring 500 
names as members of the library as- 
sociation. The library receives no tax 
but is supported entirely by public 
subscriptions and membership fees. 


Collinsville—The city council 
has appropriated a tax of one and 
eight-tenths mills for the support of 
a public library and the mayor has 


appointed a library board, of which 
Mrs. Charles Hall is president. 

Danville—An unusual and varied 
collection of heirlooms and historical 
keepsakes loaned by D. A. R. has 
been on exhibition at the Danville 
Public Library. 


Decatur.—The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Public Library gives an 
opportunity to observe the progress 
that has been made since the library 
moved into the present Carnegie 
building. All activities of the library 
have more than doubled during that 
time. School libraries were started 
in 190%, the first deposit station was 
opened in 1916, and the Alice G. 
Evans branch library was erected in 
1922. 

Dwight.—The Dwight Woman’s 
Club is making progress toward its 
goal of $5,000 for a Public Library. 
There is now over $2,000 in the treas- 
ury. 

Evanston.—New book lists com- 
piled and annotated by children of the 
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grammar grades under supervision of 
the children’s department of the Pub- 
lic Library have been distributed in 
the Evanston schools. 

Harvard.—Money collected from 
Pyramid parties sponsored by the 
Harvard Woman’s Club has _ been 
turned over to the Delos F. Diggins 
Library. The parties have been a de- 
cided financial success. 

Jacksonville—The annual report 
shows a total of 6,421 borrowers and 
34,001 books in the library. Much 
reference work was done for high 
school and colleges. Biography, radio 
and drama were the subjects in great- 
est demand. 

Knoxville.—Diplomas for library 
reading were given to a large number 
of children from the third to the 
eighth grade, inclusive, at a program 
in which the library, the superintend- 
ent of schools and others took part. 

LaHarpe.—During the recent re- 
organization of the Public Library un- 
der the supervision of the Ill. Lib. 
Ext. Div. a new shelf list was made 
and inventory taken. 

Macomb.—The Macomb Library 
circulated 24,499 volumes during the 
past year and 3,485 cards are now in 
use, as shown by the recent annual re- 
port. 

Madison. — Representatives of 
various societies and organizations in 
Madison formed a library committee 
which in tess than one month has col- 
lected $1,040 in paid subscriptions for 
the opening of a new library. Space 
in a store with light, heat and equip- 
ment has been donated. Mrs. Joseph 
Mier is chairman of the organization. 

Marengo. — The library was 
closed a week in April to give an op- 
portunity for rearranging, and reclas- 
sifying the books, and installing a new 
charging system. 

Mattoon.—The interior of the li- 
brary has been completely redecorated 
and refinished this summer. Lighting 
fixtures of the newest type have been 
ordered for the entire building and 
with a new up-to-date charging desk 
which it is hoped, will be installed by 
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Fall, Mattoon will have reason to be 
proud of its library building. 


Mendota. — Librarians of Mep. 
dota and vicinity attended a Round 
Table meeting here, at which ther 
was a general discussion of library 
problems. 

Oglesby. — Oglesby voters have 
approved a bond issue for the pur. 
pose of erecting a municipal building 
which will house the public library, 
post office and city offices. It will 
cost $30,000. 


















Paris.—A story hour for children § .mBRAR 
is held regularly every Saturday after- 
noon at three o’clock, after which the 
children go to the park to study birds 
with the Rev. H. M. Chittenden, Ps 42 
Petersburg.—The Public Library 
has been completely reorganized under 
the direction of the Ill. Lib. Ext. Diy, a Mar 
The inventory taken shows a total of J ™ 
4,787 volumes. Re-classification has 
brought together an excellent collec- 
tion of Illinois historical material. ristributed 





Springfield—The school children Pe!» ‘ 


and the Springfield Art Association 
have cooperated in purchasing a com- 
munity picture “The deserted logging 
camp”, which is now hanging on the 




















walls of the children’s room in the J LIBRA 
Lincoln Library. Mr. Chauncey F. 
Ryder who painted the picture is one 
of the most eminent landscape artists p/h ¢ 
in the U. S. of public 
ton mark 
Urbana.—The annual report of Biistinctiy 
the Public Library shows 40,453 books Bihat city 
loaned during the year and 57,06 
visitors to the library. The city coun- The m 
cil has appropriated a tax of one and allowing 
one-half mills for the coming year and § “The 
re-appointed library trustees. will cel 
Woodstock.—29767 books issued, BY tom 
trustees 






222 new cards issued, and 613 volumes 
added are some of the features in the 
annual report of the Woodstock pub- 
lic Library presented to the city coun- 
cil by the Rev. Roger C. Kaufman. 


Yates. — Contracts have been 
awarded and work already started on 
the Jaquith-Corbin Library Building 
for Salem Township. 
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